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The Newsvenders who™serve this Paper will be good enough to go 
Jor it henceforward to No. 26, Brydges street, opposite York 
street, a few doors from Drury Lane Theatre; where premises are 
taken for its exclusive publication. —The Tatier may now be had 
the first thing every morning, regularly with the other Morning 
Journals. 


Our Readers are informed, that the Title-page and Index to the 
Second Volume of the Tatuer, up to the 30th of June, will be 
ready for delivery in a few duys. 





ROYAL TRAVELLERS.* 








Here is a work, dedicated, by permission, to his present Majesty, 
which contains the journal of the physician who travelled in the 
royal suite to Germany, on three several visits. A few years since, 
this would have offered no peculiar attraction to the public. Now 
the case is different; not only because the Duke has succeeded to 
the throne of England, but because he has won the affections of his 
people. Those who knew little of him as the Duke of Clarence, 
now know him as the Advocate of Reform; they love him as a 
good-humoured monarch, and they trust in him as a friend. It is 
natural, therefore, that the public should be willing to hear anything 
that concerns him, and to make themselves more familiarly acquainted 
with the disposition which he has evinced since his accession to 
power ; but here, we fear, there will be some disappointment. We 
hear little about the royal Duke, but where he dined and slept, 
whom he led into a drawing-room or ball-room, &c. &c. The 
Doctor does indeed tell us, ‘after pronouncing him ‘a model to 
every parent in the British empire,’ that when one of his daughters 
was ill, ‘ His Royal Highness visited her at a short distance 
from the chateau, four or five times a day, always suggesting some- 
thing to engage or divert her attention.’ Upon another occasion 
he mentions, that ‘ The Duke having observed that one of his 
household appeared solitary and uncomfortable, purchased a fishing- 
rod for his amusement.’ But we thought to learn something more 
of the proceedings of his Royal Highness, in the course of three 
journies. That he is a kind father, keeps early hours, walks mach, 
and suffers patiently under the gout, is, however, all the author 
chooses to inform us.on this subject. Of the family in general he 
gives the following picture, which, to our eye, betrays the hand of a 
courtier, and not a skilful one :— 

‘ That portion of the family with whom I have now immediate 
intercourse, and who are now in Germany for the second time, 
might well form a topic for pleasing digression while I fill these 
tablets ; but in order to give permanency and effect to a picture, 
the painter must employ shade; but as I have not yet discovered 
this essential, I must leave the portraits as nature intended,—in 
their native brightness.’ 

The courtier, indeed, is conspicuous throughout ; every royal 
head is wise, every royal heart is tender, according to our author’s 
account of them. We will take up one of the volumes, and give a 
few specimens at random :— 

Saxe-Gotha:—‘ Ernest the Second was a prince who, for his 
public and private virtues, his scientific attainments, and his patron- 


age of literary men, gathered golden opinions.’ 
The Elector of Hesse Cassel:—‘ A very popular prince, highly 


* Journal of a Residence inGermany. Written during a Professional 
Atiendance on their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Clarence 
(their Most Gracious Majesties), during their Visils to the Courts of that 
Country, in 1824, 1825, and 1826. By William Beattie, M.D., Member 
of the Royal College of Physicians. 2 vols, 8vo. Longman and Co. 
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esteemed for his patriotic virtues, a liberal patron of science, and 
himself a proficient in every branch of polite literature.’ 

The Grand Duke Constantine :—‘ Of the Duchess, who accom- 
pauied him, I had heard much that was in her favour, and had now 
an opportunity of seeing that distinguished lady to advantage. She 
seems in rather delicate health, and is now, I understand, trying the 
benefit of travelling and its resources. She is still beautiful, and at 
one time must have been eminently so. The affectionate solicitude 
manifested by his Imperial Highness, for her comfort and conve- 
nience, was unremitting. It fully justified the belief that his prox- 
imity to the crown of Russia was but a very secondary consideration 
compared with her happiness.’ 


’Tis a pity Don Miguel had not been present; Ais benevolent 
propensities might have been discovered. But let us proceed with 
a few more. It is pleasing to see rank and virtue so familiar. We 
knew not how many exemplary princes Europe could boast. 


The Ee-Queen of Sweden :— There is a dignity about this lady, 
a mild and placid expression of countenance, an intelligence of eye 
and amenity of manner, which have gained her as many hearts as 
she lost subjects by her transfer of the Swedish sceptre. ... . . . 
She may with great justice be described as one whom her birth, vir- 
tues, and misfortunes, have alike conspired to render illustrious.’ 

The Duchess of St Leu (ex-Queen of Holland) :—* The Duchess 
herself is the very model of female taste and accomplishments, fas- 
cinating every one with whom she enters into conversation.’ 

The Duke of Saxe Meiningen:— His Serene Highness is ex- 
ceedingly and deservedly popu ar among his subjects, whose loyal 
attachment to his person and government is conspicuous on every 
public occasion. ivate acts of benevolence on the part of the 
sovereign are of frequent recurrence, &c.’ 

The Landgrave of Hesse Rothenbourg :— A considereble num- 
ber of French émigrés, it appears, found shelter and support durin 
the long and eventful period in this hospitabie’ retreat (Wildeck. 
The generous and philanthropic dispositions“ of the Prince were 
exerted to the utmost in their behalf, and have since become pro- 
verbial. Those whom he could not restore to their country, he 
admitted to his society, and supported with unwearied bounty,’ 


We might multiply specimens, reader; bnt these will suffice to 
shew the author’s courtly tendencies, Indeed he makes no secret 
of them, for he relates several conversations in which he alters a 
number of compliments, which have neither sincerity, nor, we must 
say—wit, elegance, or originality, to recommend them. The speci- 
men we have given above, in his mention of his royal patron’s 
family, will show the Doctor’s want of tact in that way. Here is 
another :— 


* The chair I was once shewn in the library, and the house over 
which I was conducted, in one of the streets of Ferrara, in point of 
materials and execution, were both of the most ordinary deserip- 
tion,—nothing, amid the proud monuments around, to call for a 
moment’s observation—but they were the house and chair of 
Ariosto! In like manner, to the uninformed traveller, the Red 
Scutcheon Chamber of Aschaffenburg would present scarcely one 
feature of attraction. He would enter it without interest, and 
leave it without one accompanying recollection. But tell him that 
it was there a British Sovereign (George the Second ) reposed in his 
armour,—disposed of his resources,—arranged his system of ope- 
rations for the battle that was to immortalize the following day,— 
and he will instantly turn and feel as if every panel of the wains- 
coting had become suddenly animated, and himself a spectator in 
the opeuing drama.’ 


George the Second and Ariosto! Common-place and genius 
compared! Meanness and generosity! We should feel no more 
interest in seeing the chair of George the Second than of ‘ Dunce 
the Second.” * To Ariosto’s chair we could bow. The deity of 
love and chivalry has sat in it. Wit has sat in it, laurelled. Angelica 
has sat in it, the Queen of Beauty. 

This, we presume, isintended as a compliment to the descendants 
of the British monarch. There is little of this sort of flummery 
applied personally to his present Majesty. We should suspect he 
was no friend to such cajolery; and if the passage we have just 


* «Still Dunce the Second reigns like Dunce the First.’—Porg. 
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quoted, have ever met his.eye, we doubt not but it must have been 
honored by his smile. 

As awriter, the Doctor is evidently unpractised, although he 
might be considered an adept in book-making. He jumbles together 
everything that he can collect to fill space; details idle conversa- 
tions, not worth the trouble of remembering for one moment; 
relates others as real, which are evidently got up for the occasion, 
upon the strength of a few observations made by the parties-con- 
cerned: draws portraits, which have no name, and end in nothing ; 
now and then gives us a paragraph which has an air of mystery, 
and which, he sometimes tells us, will be understood: by certain 
persons yet living ; and occasionally indulges us with some, not very 
original or remarkable, opinions of his own, totally unconnected 
with anything that precedes or follows them. There are, howeyer, 
some facts, anecdotes, descriptions, legends, &c. which are well 
worth relating; and we regret, on the author’s account, as well as 
that of the public, that the work was not limited to one volume. 
We will extract a few of the more favourable passages, which may 
tem %t those who have liberal means, to, excuse what is superfluous 
in the work, and judge for themselves. After speaking of the high 
estimation in which Napoleon held the Queen of Wurtemberg, our 
author goes on to say :— 

‘He slept here (at Louisburg) on his way to head his last and 
fatal pi a expedition. He was confessedly a disciple of the 
fatalists. He told the Queen that he had, all along, had a presenti- 
ment that, after the age of forty-five, all his military projects would 
miscarry, and fortune take a final leave of his standard. The 
Queen enquired upon what princele he founded such an apprehen- 
sion. He did not know. It was an old presentiment ; but when, 
or in what, it had originated, he could not tell. It was his opinion, 
however, that men generally succeeded but rarely, even in the 
common business of life, after that uge, and never achieved{anything 
great or lasting. He considered that at this period of life, there 
was a general decay of intellect,—often rapid, but always in pro- 


partion to the vigour of its early developement, In proof of this | their places round the table, of oval form and liberal dimensions, 


e adduced instances; and, at last proceeded on his way to exhibit 
the most striking instance of all in person,—to verify the presenti- 
ment.’ 

If the words of Napoleon have been correctly remembered by 
the different parties who have repeated them, they surely betray 
extraordinary ignorance of facts, or great forgetfulness. That the 
body, when aged, should fail in strength to bear the fatigues of 
a campaign, is likely enough; but there are examples of great 
things achieved by intellect, in old age; and certainly we should 





not expect either mental or bodily decay to be very sensible or 


conspicuous, at forty-five. Our author next proceeds to speak of 


the birth-place of Schiller, and of Ariosto,—observes that the | 


house itself has nothing remarkable in it, but as associated with the 
memory of the poet. 
expected poets to clothe the very bricks with beauty. He goes on 
to repeat the following anecdote :— 

* A gentleman who was well acquainted with the poet informs 
me, that in order to assist the imagination in some of the ‘ Robber 
scenes,’ he would, at times, shut himself up, and exclude every 
glimpse of day. At other times, that he would hang his chamber 
with dark drapery, and, guiding his pen with a solitary taper, thus 
stimulate the imagination, and prosecute his work.’ 

- The following instance of honesty in a German inn-keeper is 
interesting :— 

‘On a late occasion, a dinner was given by his Royal Highness 


at the Bayerixchenhof Hotel, Wurtzburg. When the account was | the figit. 


presented to me, the following morning, with the guitéung, 1 was 
surprised by the landlord’; presenting me with a rouleau of half- 

er-pieces, neatly done up and sealed. I enquired the meaning 
of this. “ Three months ago,” he replied, *‘ when his Excellency 
the Graf v. Munster * did me the honor to occupy these apart- 
ments, on his way to Meiningen, you paid me the sum of 
florins. When you were gone, [ calculated the bill over again, and, 
greatly to my surprise and regret, [ discovered an overcharge of 
seventeen florins, which Limmediately deducted, sealed up, and have 
now the happiness and satisfaction to return. I beg to assure you, 
at the sume time, that it would have been forwarded long since, had 
you not informed me that his Excellency would sleep here dn his 
way to Louisburg.’ 

Another anecdote is told of an innkeeper who returned half- 
a-crown that had been overcharged two months before. The fol- 
lowing observations might be as properly applied to England as to 
Germany :— 


_* Though rather taciturn in society, the German, when lefi alone, 
is conimunicative tu everything around him. Wood, stone, glass,— 
everything capable of reeciving the impressions of his kuife, diamond, 
or pencil, becomes the depositary of those rare thoughts and senti- 
ments which struggled for utterance.’ 





* Earl of Munster ;—the title under which, the Royal Duke travelled in 
Germany. 


The Englishman, however, mostly contents himself with record- 
ing his name, as though that included all that was worth saying; 
the German bids trees, windows, walls, and doors, record also his 
wisdom or his wit. He would not only be known to bear a name, 
but to do honour to it. We extract some passages from the author’s 
account of the daily customs of the court of the late Queen of 
Wirtemberg :— 


* The Queen is every morning visible at six o’clock, nor does the 
vigour of her mind allow even bodily indisposition to interfere with 
the extreme regulariny of her habits, unless under circumstances of 
urgent necessity. . . . . . Between six and seven o’clock at latest, 
breakfast is served to each member of the household, in his respec- 
tive chamber, after the French fashion. It consists of coffee, warm 
milk, and fresh rolls, and is Jeft on the toilet-table for the solitary 
repast of the inmate or guest... . . . From this hour till dinner 
is allotted as the season for business or study. The ladies enjoy 
the comfort of dishabille, knitting, and needle-work ; the gentlemen 
that of their dressing-gown, a novel, and a sofa. Unless on extra- 
ordinary occasions, it is rare that either quit their apartments much 
before the hour of «dinner. This, however, does not preclude 
friendly and familiar visits, The ladies are not afraid of being sur- 
prised in the disguise of a morning, or with their temples clustered 
with papillotes. 

* One o’clock is the dinner hour; the drawing-room doors are 
thrown open, and the gentlemen file off to the left, and the ladies 
to the right, forming a crescent, in the middle of which her Majesty, 
led by her royal brother, pauses to receive the homage of her 
household, and the presentation of such guests as rank or circum- 
stances may have brought to her table... .. . After addressing 
obliging enquiries, as is her custom, to each individual in the circle, 
the doors of the banquet-room are thrown open. Her Majesty, 
leaning on the arm of his Royal Highness, enters, and takes her 
seat near the centre of the table, the Duke on her right, and the 
guest of the day occupying the chair on her left. ‘the company 
immediately follow by two and two, the chamberlain offering his 
arm to the lady who has the right of precedence ; and the others, 
following according to their birth or station in the household, take 


In the centre is a plateau, richly ornamented, and exhnbiting, in 
tasteful distribution, bouquets of fruit and flowers, some natural, 
others artificial. Vases of precious metal, and baskets of filagree- 
work, each with an appropriate complement of flowers or fruit, 
are stationed at regular intervals along the centre of the table, 
producing a very pleasing effect, and diverting the eye during the 
intervals of the successive courses. Before each guest are placed 
two square pieces of bread, black and white :—the former is that of 
general preference. Three small crystal flasks, holding something 
less than a pint, are arranged in front of each plate, one containing 
white Rhenish or Nectar wine, the other Claret or Burgundy, and 
the third excellent spring water, . All the carving of 
joints and cutting up of poultry is perpetrated, agreeably to 
Horace’s maxim, not before the eyes of the company, non oculis 


| subjecta ; but behind the scenes, or at the sideboard, and thence 
It would seem as though our good physician | 


distributed at table secundum regulam. At the sideboard stands the 
maitre (hotel in his state uniform, and keeping a vigilant eye on 
the performance. On his right and left two silver censers are con- 
stantly burning, serving the double purpose of diffusing an agreeable 
incense over the apartment, and of restoring to their original tem- 
perature such dishes as have lost a degree or two by a careless or 
premature importation from the kitchen, Behind her Majesty’s 
chair stand two pages in blue and silver. Behind every other at 
table, a servant in livery, consisting of orange faced with black, and 


| terminating inferiorly in a pair of high-heeled Hessian boots. The 
_latter peculiarity, it is probable, originates in the precautionary 


habits of feudal times, when the retainers who assisted at the feast, 
might he summoned the next moment, to mount and take part in 
At first sight, such equipment appears rather uncouth. 


, In a country where carpets are never laid down in the eating apart- 


| 


| some noise in the various evolutions on the parquet. 


ments, the clattering of a score of iron heels is attended with 
The ear, 
however, soon accommodates itself to the case; and long custom 
renders it rather agreeeble than otherwise. During 
the repast, several of the more choice and costly wines of France 
or Spain are handed round in glasses, repeated at short intervals, 
and generally in fresh variety. At the conclusion of dinner, 


| which seldom occupies a full hour, her Majesty rises from the table, 


| 


} with her guests during the time that 


and, retiring to the drawing-room, in the same manner she entered, 
is followed by the company as belure. Here she converses affably 
coffee and liqueurs are handed 


|round the circle, first partaking of the former herself, and then 





recommending the beverage to others. 
of the entertainment.’ 
‘Tea is taken at five, and frequently in the open xir, after 


This being the winding up 


| which the Queen retires to her own apartments, and the company 


to the drawing room, where music, conversation, and the novels of 
Sir Walter Scott* afford delightful occupation till the hour of 
supper.’ 


* Among the numberless objects, natural and artificial, which are 
designated in every part of the world, by this illustrious name in literature, 
Sir Walter is probably not aware that there is a new cut of road, not far 
from Louisburg, which in 1822 was pointed out to me by the Count de G—— 
as Le Chemin de Walter. 
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ESCAPE OF OFFENDERS THROUGH THE WEAKNESS 
OF JUDGE AND JURY.* 


[Continued from Yesteraxy.] 

* The escape of so many capital offenders from capital conviction 
must not be wholly attributed to the corruption or weakness of 
prosecutors and witnesses. Judges and juries are men, like prose- 
cutors and witnesses, and though not, in this case, open to corrup- 
tion, are not gifted with any peculiar hardness of heart. They 
constantly nullify the law, by saving from capital conviction, one 
whom they believe te be capitally guilty. This occurs so frequently, 
and is so fully brought to the knowledge of the public, in the reports 
of trials at every Uld Bailey Sessions, and every country Assize, 
that I am unwilling to dwell on it at any length. But the following 
facts may be worth stating. 

‘ Amongst the prisoners in Newgate, charged with capital, as with 
other offences, it is a common practice to get up mock trials, in 
which the men take the respective parts of judge, jury, witnesses, 
and prisoner at the bar. On these occasions the prisoners show a 
remarkable knowledge of the temper of judges and juries, being in 
the habit of acquitting many prisoners whom they know to be guilty 
of capital offences, and of convicting of some minor offence 
in a great number of such cases. At one time the mock 
judge will tell the mock jury, that though the property charged 
to,be stolen has been declared by the mock witness to be 
worth 10/., such property is only worth 4¢. 19s. 6d., and that they 
must return a verdict accordingly, in order to save the mock prison- 
er’s life. At other times they make the judge strict in the exercise 


of his duty, and the jury bent upon giving a false verdict, notwith- | 


standing the judge’s admonitions to the contrary; and on these 
occasions the best managers of a theatre might be envious of the 
correctness with which the thieves imitate those so common squab- 
bles between judge and jury. The effect of such scenes in producing 
contempt of the on I leave to the reader’s imagination ; adding, 
however, that the audience is promiscuously’composed of hardened 
criminals, beginners in crime, persons guilty but once and of incon- 
siderable offences, the boys, who, being above fourteen years of age, 
are considered too old for the school-ward. Who will deny that 
Newgate is a great nursery of crime? 

‘ The following fact will illustrate the evil influence of the pu- 
nishment of death on the minds of juries. Shortly after the execu- 
tion of Joseph Hunton for forgery, in 1828, a man named Hunter 
who’ was committed to Newgate, charged with forgery. A_ friend 
of mine was acquainted with the principal witness against the ac- 
cused, and, merely from being so led to think on the subject, be- 
came desirous to save the prisoner’s life. He consulted me as to 
the best course of proceeding for that purpose. I advised that the 
prisoner’s defence should be entrusted to Mr Harmer, whose expe- 
rience and skill as an attorney in criminal matters are well known. 
This was done ; but, on communicating with the prisoner’s relations, 
my friend discovered that he was a bad-fellow, and had committed 


several previous forgeries. There was not the least doubt of his | 


guilt in this case. His friends dreaded, that, if he were acquitted 
in this case, he would commit other forgeries, and come to be 
hanged. It was therefore suggested, that the better course would 
be, to let him be capitally convicted, but on such evidence as would 
surely induce the King in Council to remit the sentence, so that he 
might be transported for life. The principal witness against him 
was induced to frame his evidence for that purpose ; and the pri- 
soner, aware of his own bal propensity, entirely concurred in the 
arrangement. The prisoner, “therefore, his friends, his attorney, 
and the principal witness against him, went to court, bent on pro- 
curing a verdict of guilty. The evidence was conclusive ; but the 
jury, without hesitation, returned a verdict of not guilty; and the 
prisoner was immediately discharged, to the great disappointment 
of every one interested on his behalf. 

‘ There is not the least doubt, that this acquittal was owing to the 
impression recently made on the minds of the jurymen by the exe- 
cution of Hunton and others.’ 


* Facts relating to the Punishment of Death in the Metropolis. By 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, Esq. London: Ridgway, 183L. pp. 208, 





A TULIP AND. A PLUM. 
Tue florist has a garden in the suburbs, he spends his days there 
from sunrise to sunset. You see him fixed as if he was rooted in 
the midst of his tulips ;—before La Solitaire. He gazes, he rubs 
his hands, he stoops to see it nearer. He never before saw one 
so beautiful,—he is ready to famt with ecstacy. lic quits it forthe 
Star of the East ; from thence he proceeds to the window ; he passes 
on to the Cloth of Gold, and thence to the Agate. Again he 


returns to La Solitaire; he remains there ;—he grows weary,—he | 


sits down, his?dinner is forgotten, for—see how finely it is shaded ! 
how clear the border !—how beautiful the polish !—how exquisite 
the proportion! — how finely turned! He contemplates — he 
admires. God and Nature only he does not admire. He sces no 
farther than the bulb of his tulip, which he would not part with for 
a thousand crowns, but which, if tulips were out of fashion, and 
_— prevailed, he would give you for nothing. This man, who 

as reason, who has a soul, and a religious faith, returns home, 
weary, hungry, but satisfied with himself :—he has seen his tulips. 

_ Speak to this other man of rich crops, an ample harvest, or a fine 
vintage ;—-he is curious in fruits,—you do not specify,—he has 


nothing to say. Speak to him of figs and melons, tell him that the 

ears set their fruit well this season, that the peaches are abundant. 

his is to him an unknown idiom, he confines himself to the culture 
of plums ;—he makes no reply. You cannot excite his interest 
even by your plum-trees; he attaches himself to a particular species. 
He laughs at, and turns to ridicule every other that you can name. 
He leads you to the tree, he gathers this isite plum, he opens 
it, gives you one half, and eats the other, ‘ What flesh!’ says he : 
‘ do you perceive how divine the flavour? You will not find such 
a plam elsewhere; there is none like it!’ His nostrils become 
inflated ; he tries in vain to hide his joy and his vanity wndet a 





mask of modesty.—O thou divine man! Man never to be enough 
praised and admired,—man_ whose fame will reach to all posterity 
| —let me see thy person and thy face, while yet thou art living,— 
_ let me observe the features and the countenance of the man i. 


alone among mortals, possesses such a plum !—From the French of 
La Bruyere. 





“CURE FOR DISEASE, 


Many a fair lady inthis country might profit by the following 
oracular lesson.—Irene travelled, at great expense, to Epidaurus, to 
consult Esculapius upon her ailments. First she complained thet 
she was weary and ex ted -with fatigue. This the God pro- 
nounced to be the consequence of her long journey. She then 
lamented that she had no appetite for supper, The oracle desired 
that she would make a light dinner. he next complained of 
sleepless nights. She was bidden to lie in bed during the 
jnight only. She enquired how it was that she felt a 
general heaviness of body, and what was the best remedy for it. 
The oracle replied, to rise before noon, and sometimes 
to make use of her legs in walking. She declared that wine 
disagreed with her. The oracle prescribed water. She had 
a bad digestion. Then she must confine herself to a regimen. 
‘ My sight grows very weak, too,’ said Irene.—‘ Wear spectacles,’ 
said the God.—‘ I grow weak myself,’ continued she ; ‘I am neither 
so strong nor so healthy as I have been.—‘ Because you are grow- 
ing old,’ replied Esculapius.—‘ But what is the remedy for this ?’— 
‘ The shortest will be to die, as your mother and grandmother did 
* What counsel is this you give me 7 said Irene; ‘ is 





before you.’— 
this the science of which men talk so much, and for which you are 
revered all over the world? What have you taught me that is rare 
or mysterious? What remedies have you prescribed that I did not 
know before ?’—* Then why did you not use them, replied the 
God, ‘ instead of coming from such a distance to seek me, and 


wasting your strength in a loug journey ?’—From the French of La 
Bruyere. 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


CurnesE Pozem.—My sad soul contemplates the midnight moon 
as it hangs over the village. I. my melancholy, I ask from the clouds a 
compauion. In my so'itvde, | feel the wanc of some spirit to sympathize 
with mine. In the spring I shall betake me to the delicious landscapes of 
Lefeou. At the fall of leaves, [ sHall' shut myself up, devoted to study. 
From the Novel of lu Kiao- Li. 











Computsion.—“ If,” said Henry III of France to Palissy, a 
famous potter whom he encouraged, ‘* you do not change your religion, 
I shall be compelled to give you up to the power of your enemies.” 
“© Sire,” said Palissy, ‘* you have often said that yon pitied me, but I must 
new pity you, for your expression of ¢ I shall be conmpelled ;’ give me'leave 
to tell your Majesty, that itis not in your power to compel a potter to bend 
his knee before the images which he fabricates.”’ 


A Hint To AcADEMICcIANS.—When M. Courart, a member of the 
French Academy, died, one of the first noblemen at court, bet whose mind 
was very moderately cultivated, having offered for the vacant-place, Patru 
pened the meeting with the following apologne :—* Gentlemen,—An ancient 
Grecian had an admirable lyre; a string broke, but instead of replaving it 
with one of cat-gut, he would have a silver string ; and the lyre with its 
silver string was no longer harmonions.’ 


AxEcporTEs or THomsen, (not found in the usual Biographies. 

He was so heedless in his money concerns, that in paying, his brewer a bill 
for beer, he gave him two bank notes rolled together instead of one. The 
brewer did not perceive the mistake till he got home, and when he returned 
the note Thomson appeared perpectly indifferent about the matter, and said 
he had ‘‘enongh to go on without it.”—He had no prejudices whatever ; 
he was the most liberal of men in all his sentiments. Relaxation of any 
kind he found frequently desirable, and he would conform to any company. 
Pope used often to visit him. Thomson had two cousins or néphews, who 
did not live with him: they lived upon him. He was so generous a man, 
that if he had bat two eggs, he would have given them both away.—Thom*+ 
son was neither a petit-maitre nor a boor; he had simplicity without rude- 
| ness, and a cultivated manner without being courtly. He had a great 
aversion to letter-writing, and did not attempt much of prose composition 
of any kind. His time for composition was generally at the dead of night, 
and was much in his summer-house.—Mr H. of Bangor said he was once 
asked to dinner by Thomson, but could not attend. One of his friends who 
was there, told him there was a general stipulation agreed oti’ by the 
company, that there should be no hard drinking. Thomson acquiesced, 
only requiring that each man should drink his bottle. The terms were 
accepted unconditionally, and when the cloth was removed, a three-quarf 
bottle was set before each of his guests. Thomson had much of this kind 
of agreeable humour.”—Abridged from a Conversation be ween Mr 
Parke, the Antiquary, and Mr Robertson, Surgeon of Kew, who was 
intimate withithe poet. 
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An Uncorrupt State or Bopy.—When Dr Parsons the phy- 
sician died, it was his particular request that his body should not be con- 
signed to the earth, till some change appeared in it. It was kept accordingly 
unburied as long as seventeen days, and even then scarcely the slightest 
alteration was perceptible. 


Incenrovs Rocuery.—In a famous law-case heard before Lord 
Chief-Justice Coke, the witness that knew, and should have related the truth, 
was prevailed upon to absent himself, on condition that some person would 
undertake to excuse his non-appearance. A fellow of the party undertook 
it in a whimsical manner: he went with the witness to a tavern, called fora 
gallon of sack, and bade him drink ; and, leaving him in the act of drinking, 
went immediately into court. The witness was called for on whose evidence 
the issue of the cause depended, when the fellow answered upon oath, 
€ That he left him in such a condition, that if he continued in it but a quarter 
of an hour, he was a dead man.” This evidence of the witness's incapacity 
to appear in court lost the cause. 


ORION. 

Then was there heard a most celestial sound 
Of dainty music, that did next ensue 
Before the spouse :—that was Orion, crown’d ; 
Who playing on his a unto him drew 
The ears and hearts of all that goodly crew ; 
That even vet the dolphin, which him bore 
Through the Aigean seas from pirate’s view, 
Stood still by him, astonish’d at his lore, 

And all the raging seas for joy forgot to roar. 


So went he, playing on the watery plain. Spenser. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 











PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


HaYMARKET.—The Rencontre—The School for Coquettes— A Day After the 


Wedding. 


EncGuisu Orera.—Sister of Charity—Old and Young—The Old Regimentals— 
—The Haunted Hulk. 


HAYMARKET. 
Tue present practice at the theatres, of performing three or four 


pieces on one evening, if it have the recommendation of variety, 


can hardly claim praise on any other ground. By the old mode, | 


that of commencing with a five-act play, and ending with a farce or 
short musical piece, the audience retired at a reasonable hour, while 
the laughter retained its freshness, and before their good-humour got 


dashed by the fatigue which rarely can be prevented after five or six 


hours’ sitting, however powerful may be the counteracting stimu- 


lants. We suppose the alteration has been principally occasioned by | 


the increased competition arising from so many additional theatres, 


. 
and the consequent desire of managers to tempt all tastes by the 


quantity as well as quality of their exhibitions. The late hours at 
which people now dine may also have had an influence, since it 
would be quite impossible for most of the visitors in the boxes 
to dispatch their dinners in time to be at the theatre at 
seven. As the new comedy of the School for Coquettes, is a very 
agreeable one, and inculcates a very useful morality, we have 
been pleased to observe that the boxes fill early, and that the vota- 
ries of a fashionable vice have the opportunity of profiting by its 
exposure. The comedy was last night preceded by the amusing 
operatic piece called the Rencontre, which seemed to put the audi- 
ence in the the best of all possible humours. Everybody has 


witnessed the good effect which follows the successful reception of | 


one good joke; the house get tickled, and welcomes every succes- 
sive joke, good, bad, or indifferent, without the power or inclination 
to discriminate. Such was the case last night: the laughter had 
but little intermission, and they who might be disposed to quarrel 
with some of the extravagancies of the piece, if good natured critics 
and enjoyers of the enjoyment of others, might find consolation in 
beholding the happy countenances around them. This piece itself, 
though chargeable with some extravagancies, is not without many 
good points and ludicrous situations. But its chief merit arises out 
of the animal spirits of the characters. The acting is throughout 
spirited.. Farren, Cooper, Hariey, Miss Taytor, and Mrs 
Homey, have all parts peculiarly well suited to them; so that the 
efficiency which a piece can derive from good acting is fully sup- 
plied. 


THIS EVENING. 


KING’S THEATRE. 
Bevuini’s Opera Semi Seria, in Two Acts, entitled 
LA SONNAMBULA. 
The principal Characters by Madame Pasta, Madame Castelli, Mlle. Feliani, 
Signor Santini, Signor De Angeli, Signor Galli, and Signor Rubini. 
After which, DesHayes’s New Ballet, in One Act, entitled 


LA BAYADERE. 
The Music by Auber, arranged by M. Musard. 
The Principal Characters by Mlle. Brocard, Mlle. Proche, 


Mile. Zoe Beaupré, Mile. Taglioni, 
M. Lefebvre, M. Emile, M.Simon, M.Hunt, M. O’Brien, 





Mile. Kaniel, 


and M. Bertram. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
KENNEY’s Comic Piece, in One Act, called 


MATRIMONY. 
Clara Miss Sidney. 
Baron de Limberg, Mr Gattie. Delaval, Mr Vining, ©’Cloghorty, MrH. Wallack. 
Sentinels, Messrs Moore, Lodge, V. Webster, and Coates. 
After which, Mrs Gore’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called 


THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. 

Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Miss Taylor. 
Amelia, Miss Sidney. Miss Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. Lisette, Mrs T. Hill. 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lumley, Mr W. Farren. 

rd Marston, Mr Cooper. Lord Polter, Mr Brindal. 

Colonel Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vining. 
Howard, Mr H. Wallack. Fitz Albyn, Mr Coveney. Davison, Mr W. Johnson. 
Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, Mr Bishop. Marron, Mr Newcombe. 

The Prologue to be spoken by Mr H. Wallack. 

The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 

To conclude with the Farce of 


HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 
Kitty, Mrs Humby. Lady Bab’s Maid, Mrs Tayleure. 
Lady Charlotte’s Maid, Mrs T. Hill. Lovell, Mr Coorer. 
Duke's Servant, Mr Vining. Freeman, Mr Brindal. 
Sir Harry’s Servant, Mr Harley. Tom, Mr Coveney. Philip, Mr Mulleney. 


To-morrow, Popping the Question ; The School for Coquettes ; and John of Paris. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
The Romantic Drama, called 


THE SISTER OF CHARITY. 
St. Ursula, Miss Kelly. Nannetta, Miss H. Cawse. 
Colonel Saxe, Mr Irwin. Captain Wiemar, Mr Baker. 
Paulo, Mr J. Russell. Andrea, Mr O. Smith. Joseph, Mr Perkins. 
Lieutenant, Mr East. Worgman, Mr Salter. 


After which, the Operetta of 
OLD AND YOUNG. 


Pegzy, Miss Pincott. 
Old Wilton, Mr F. Matthews. Charles Mowbray, Mr Baker. Peter, Mr Salter. 
William, Mr Heath. 


Matilda Mowbray , Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
Gobbletou Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Poole, in which she 
will sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ Meet me by moonlight.’ 
To which will be added, Mr Bernarn’s New Operetta, called 
THE OLD REGIMENTALS. 
Eva, Miss H. Cawse. 
Charles Amadeus, Mr Perkins. Chevalier Dandoli, Mr O. Smith. 
Dr Abel Muzz, Mr J. Reeve. Kheindorf, Mr Baker. Ravine, Mr Irwin. 
Larolle, Mr J. Cooper. Michael Braunbach, Mr Bartley. 
To conclude with an Original Drama, called 
THE HAUNTED HULK. 
| Suzette, Miss Pincott. Patty Maggs, Miss Ferguson. 
Raker, Mr Salter. Caleb Calder, Mr O. Smith, Sam Sprouts, Mr J. Reeve. 


Richard Oakum, Mr Perkins. Stephen Barncliffe, Mr T. Millar. 
Old Barncliffe, Mr F. Matthews. Dragonface, Mr Addison. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


To-morrow, The Spring Lock; Ola and Young; The Old Regimentals; and 
The Haunted Hulk. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
The Musical Entertainment of 

THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 
| Fatima, Miss Somerville, in which she will sing ‘ Meet me by moonlight alone.” 
} rza, Miss Vincent. Aboulifar, Mr Gough. : 

Azan, Mr Edwin. Alibajou, Mr D, Pitt. Benjamin Bowbell, Mr Vale. 

Gimbo, Mr C. Hill. Officer, Mr Lee. 
After which, Disp1n’s Musical Entertainment, called 
THE WATERMAN. 

] Mrs Bundle, Madame Simon. Wilhelmina, Miss Vincent. 

Tom Tug, Mr Horn, in which he will sing ‘ Then farewell, my trim-built Wherry,” 

‘ The jolly gg | Waterman,’ and ‘ The Bay of Biscay.’ 
Bundle, Mr Gough. Robin, Mr Rogers. 
To which will be added, the Interlude, called 
IS HE JEALOUS? 
Harriet, Miss Vincent, who will sing, ‘ Listen dear Fanny.’ 

| Mrs Belmour, Miss Scott. Rose, Madame Simon, 
| Mr Belmour, Mr Osbaldiston. 
To conclude with Gay’s Opera of 
| 
| 








THE BEGGAR’S OPERA. 
Polly, Miss Somerville. Mrs Peachum, Madame Simon. 
Lucy Lockit, Mrs Vale. Sukey Tawdry, Miss Nicol. Jenny Diver, Miss Jordan- 
Captain Macheath, Mr Horn. Peachum, Mr Williams. 
Lockit, Mr Gough. Filch, Mr Vale. Mat o’ the Mint, Mr Ransford. 
Ben Budge, Mr Asbury. Harry Paddington, Mr Tully. 
Wat Dreary, MrFone. JemmyTwitcher, Mr Webb. Robin of Bagshot, Mr Fry- 
Nimming Ned, Mr Collier. Crook-Finger’d Jack, Mr Hobbs. 
In Act Il. A Masquerade. 
In Act III. A Hornpipe in Fetters,by Mr Lee. 


AstLey’sAMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Cirele—And other Entertainments. 

Cosure Tueatre.— Twym John Catty—Paul Jones 
—Field of Cloth of Gold. 


VauxHatt Garpvens.—Variety of Entertainments. 
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